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The New Planet, Neptune. 


Nt of the most interesting discoveries | 


| Our readers all know, that the shining 

ever made is that of a new planet, 'points in the heavens which we sce at 
which has been found to exist in the | night, and which are called stars, are, in 
heayens, during the last year. The | reality, worlds ; some of them much larger 

mode in which this discovery was ac- 

complished was curious and wonderful. 
VOL XIV. 9 
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than this earth on which we live. These 


| stars are divided into two kinds — fixed 
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stars and ‘planets. 
such an immense distance, as to defy cal- 
They do 


not generally appear to move, but con- 


culation and even conception. 


tinue fixed in their places from age to age. 
The latter are seen to revolve around the 


sun, like our own earth; they belong, in | 


fact, to the solar system, which consists of 
the twelve 
worlds, which forever are moving in cir- 


sun and a brotherhood of 
cles around it. 
Now, these planets are of different sizes, 


some being larger and some smaller than 





our world, ‘They are all at immense dis- 
They 
are also of different densities, some being 
nearly as heavy as iron, and others as 


tances from us, and from the sun. 


light as cork. 

The study of the heavenly bodies, called 
astronomy, is one of the most lofty and 
sublime to which the mind can be de- 
voted ; and this study has brought to light 
many curious and wonderful things. 
Though the planets are so far off, philos- 
ophers have been able to ascertain their 
size, their density,-how often they turn 
round on their own axis, and -how often 
they perform their circuit around the sun. 
Ths knowledge is gained partly by the 
telescope, but chiefly by calculations in 
figures, called mathematics. Among the 
planets, there is one called Uranus, which 
was discovered by Herschel, in the year 
1781; it is not visible to the naked eye, 
and can only be seen by the telescope. 
The distance of this planet from the sun 
is about eighteen hundred millions of 
miles, and its average distance from us 
about the same. Yet philosophers have 
found out some strange things in re- 
gard to this far-off planet. They per- 


ceived that, in moving around the sun, it 
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The former are at | deviated slightly from its orbit, or regu. 


lar track. 
This led to the supposition, that there 


/must be some planet in that quarter which 


attracted it, and drew it aside, thus giving 


‘it an irregular and bending course. How 
was this planet to be discovered? The 


telescopes had swept the heavens over 
without finding it. Where the spaces are 
so Immense, it seemed a hopeless task to 
undertake to find this new world, and 
which, indeed, was only supposed to exist. 

It seems, however, that this difficulty 


| did not prevent the attempt being made. 
'‘T'wo young men, one by the name of 


Adams, in Enyland, and another by the 
name of Le Verrier, in Paris, undertook to 
trace out the hiding-place of the planet 
They proceeded merely on methematica! 
principles. ‘They got accurate tables 
of the deviations made by Uranus, and 
which had been noted down by astrono- 
mers ; they then valculated how large and 
how distant the body must be that wouli 
thus draw Uranus aside. 

The two young men proceeded for sey- 
eral years, making the most profound cal- 
culations. Neither of them 
the other was at work, but they both came 
to the same conclusion. Le Verrier wrote 
to an astronomer in Germany, who had a 
very fine telescope. Point your glass, 
said he, to such a particular quarter 
of the heavens, and, if my calculations 
are right, you will there discover a planet 
of the eighth magnitude. The astron- 
omer did as he was directed, and there, 
in the precise place which the young 
man had pointed out, was the new 
world. boi 

It was of the size he had foretold, anc 
therefore only visible to telescopes of 
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high magnitude. Its distance from us is 
thirty-five hundred millions of miles. 

What an amazing discovery was this! 
and what power does it show in the hu- 
man mind, thus to find out a planet hid 
in the remote depths of space, and that by 
calculation alone ! 

Le Verrier, having been the first to 


make the new star known to the world, | 


was considered as its discoverer. Accord- 
ingly he has received the greatest hon- 
ors from eminent men in Europe; he is 
now esteemed one of the ablest mathe- 
maticians of the age. 
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“Take Care of Number One!” 
CHAPTER XXI. 


[Concluded from p. 107.] 

HE day that succeeded the conflagra- 
‘A tion, still found the town ofjR. agi- 

tated by that event. i 

the place discovered @ great deal 
that was wonderful in it. 
the fire was easily explained, for the 
chimney was badly built, and the flame 


had reached the tubers above ; but it was | 


strange, very strange, said they, that it 
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became of it? I guess lawyer Sponge 
could tell. Why didn’t his son have it?” 
“ Yes, yes,” said another; “and then, to 
build a house on the very spot where old 
Karl died. It was a clear tempting of 
Providence.” 

While the gossips were engaged in 
conversation like this, knots of people 
stood around the smouldering ruins, the 
smoke of which still curled upward in a 
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The origin of | 


should happen to a new house, and that | 
it should sake place on the very night of | 


the hoase-warming; there was some- 
thing mysterious in that. “I shouldn't 
wonder,” said one, “if it was a judg- 
ment on Squire Sponge, for something he 
has done.” “If guess,” said another, 
“that it was sent to humble him, for 
he has grown mighty proud of late.” 
“ Well,” said another, with a knowing 
look, “I always thought there was some- 
thing wrong about old Karl’s property. 
He had a good deal of money, and what 


black, spiral column. Here and there the 
_ boys were poking among the cinders, and 
| pulling out bits of iron and melted glass. 
| But what had become of Jacov Karl ? 

| Poor fellow! he had suffered pretty 
severely by his adventure. His arms 
and legs were blistered by the flames, 
and so intense was the pain, that his mind 
_was bewildered. His situation was soon 
discovered by the people of the tavern, 
and a physician was called in. The suffer- 
er was now known to be the hero of the 


The ‘Gossips of | last night’s exploit. ‘The story ran through 


the town, and Squire Sponge thought it his 
duty to call upon the stranger, and testify 
his thankfulness for the deliverance of his 
child. | 

By the advice of the physician, the visit 
The law- 
yer then called and expressed his sym- 
pathy for the young man’s sufferings, and 
was profuse in his expressions of gratitude. 
He closed, by asking if there was any 
thing he could do for the youth who had 
conferred upon him such an unspeakable 
benefif® 

Jacob rose up in nis bed, and, looking 
the lawyer steadily in the face, replied, 
“Yes, there is one thing you can do. 
Render justice to the child of your bene- 
factor.” The lawyer started, and re- 


was deferred ti!! the morrow. 





plied, hastily, “ Who are you? What do 
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you mean?’ 
the youth. 

lawyer sprung from his seat, and walked 
backward and forward in the room with 


«reat agitation. His bosom was indeed 


torn with conflicting emotions. He was 


iot wholly bad, and a sense of justice 
‘alled upon him strongly to comply with 
the demand made upon him. The senti- 
ment of gratitude also pleaded strongly In 
, : ; 

the same cause. But avarice, long in- 
lulged, is a stern passion, and, for a mo- 
aent, mastered the better suggestions of 


. 2 


smind. Still trembling with emotion, he 


vent to Jacob, shook his hand earnestly, 
nd saying, “I must think of this! I 
must think of this!” he hastily departed. 
lor several hours, the contest in the 
som of the unabated, 
Locked'up in his 


question before him, placing it mm every 


office, he re ved the 


possible attitude. Large drops of sweat 
1, and the full pur- 


stood upon his forehea 


ple veins upon his countenance indicated 


the agony of his mind. It was midnight, 
and the feeling of solemnity which comes 
upon us in that lonely hour, crept over 


, yy ’7 1 a . r yT* 


As if stung by an adder, the 


“Tam Jacob Karl,” said | sion of his father’s estate, principal and 


interest, amounting to eleven thousand 
dollars. The youth burst into tears, and 
for a time gave himself up to the bewil- 
dering emotions which such an event was 
calculated to produce. 

We must now draw our hero’s narra- 
tive to a close. One evening, a few 
weeks after the scene we have described, 
there was a merry-making at the house of 


old farmer Lane. All the town seemed 


to be there, and every body was in th 


highest spirit. Among them was a 
handsome youth neatly dressed in a sail. 
or’s attire ; one arm was in a sling, but 


_ Well. 


Jake,” said the farmer, “ every dog must 


his countenance was all smiles. 
have his day. It is your turn now, and 
nobody rejoices at it more thanI do. | 
shall comply with your request, and give 
vou Mabel, as it seems to be her wish te 
be thy disposed of. Be kind to her, Jake, 
for thets are few like her. 


like a strip ef sufishine casting light on 


She seems 

all around het! God bless you both.” 
This little side-scene being over, Jacob 

dashed the dew from his eyes, and, giving 


ne i Be ae re i MM 
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the agony of his mind, It was midnight, 
and the feeling of solemnity which comes 
upon us in that lonely hour, crept over 
him. He could no longer resist. His 
resolution was taken, and he said, aloud, 


* | will do him justice ! 


His generosity has 
conquered me. I will not play the fiend. 
This ill-gotten property has hung about 
my neck like a millstone.” 

The light in the office continued to 
burn on. The morning came, and at an 
early hour, the lawyer was at the bedside 
of the youthful patient. Placing a pa- 
per in Jacob’s hands, he said, “At. your 
leisure, look at this; you will see that 
your wish is fulfilled.” He then left the 
room. Jacob turned over the docu- 
ment, and found that it put him in posses- 


rHE 





ait around hee! God bless you both.” 
This little side-scene being over, Jacob 
dashed the dew from his eyes, and, giving 
his hand to Mabel, led her away, while 
many eyes followed the handsome young 
couple. The lovers welked ite the 
moonlight, and poured forth their feelings. 


© You say | flatter you, Mabel,’ said Ja- 


| cob, “ yet it is not so. If 1 have escaped 


shipwreck in life, it is mainly owing to 
you. I found myself alone in the world, 
and I grew cold and selfish. I had 
adopted a false maxim, that the great art 
of life lay in taking care of Number One ! 
Acting upon this, I ran into folly, and 


/ committed many acts which might have 


BITER BIT 
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even a harsher name. Your kindness 
taught me a new lesson, and, for the 
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you mean?” “Tam Jacob Karl,” said 
the youth. As if stung by an adder, the 
lawyer sprung from his seat, and walked 
batkward and forward in the room with 
great agitation. His bosom was indeed 
torn with conflicting emotions. He was 
not wholly bad, and a sense of justice 


called upon him strongly to comply with | 


the demand made upon him. The senti- 
ment of gratitude also pleaded strongly in 
the same cause. But avarice, long in- 
dulged, is a stern passion, and, for a mo- 
ment, mastered the better suggestions of 
his mind. Still trembling with emotion, he 
went to Jacob, shook his hand earnestly, 
and saying, “I must think of this! I 
must think of this!” he hastily departed. 

For several hours, the contest in the 
bosom of the attorney was unabated. 
Locked up in his office, he revolved the 
question before him, placing it in every 
possible attitude. Large drops of sweat 


stood upon his forehead, and the full pur- 
ple veins upon his countenance indicated 


the agony of his mind. It was midnight, 
and the feeling of solemnity which comes 
upon us in that lonely hour, crept over 
him. He could no longer resist. His 
resolution was taken, and he said, aloud, 
‘* | will do him justice ! His generosity has 
conquered me. I will not play the fiend. 
This ill-gotten property has hung about 
my neck like a millstone.” 

The light in the office continued to 
burn on. The morning came, and at an 
early hour, the lawyer was at the bedside 
of the youthful patient. Placing a pa- 
per in Jacob’s hands, he said, “At your 
leisure, look at this; you will see that 
your wish is fulfilled.” He then left the 
room. Jacob turned over the docu- 
ment, and found that it put him in posses- 
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sion of his father’s estate, principal and 
interest, amounting to eleven thousand 
dollars. The youth burst into tears, and 
for a time gave himself up to the bewil. 
dering emotions which such an event was 
calculated to produce. 

We must now draw our hero's narra. 
tive to a close. One evening, a few 
weeks after the scene we have described, 


there was a merry-making at the house of 


old farmer Lane. All the town seemed 
to be there, and every body was in the 
highest spirits. Among them was a 
handsome youth neatly dressed in a sail- 
or’s attire ; one arm was in a sling, but 
his countenance was all smiles. “ Well, 
Jake,” said the farmer, “ every dog must 
have his day. It is your turn now, and 
nobody rejoices at it more than I do. | 
shall comply with your request, and give 
you Mabel, as it seems to be her wish to 
be thus disposed of. Be kind to her, Jake, 
for there are few like her. She seems 
like a strip of sunshine casting light on 
all around her! God bless you both.” 
This little side-scene being over, Jacob 
dashed the dew from his eyes, and, giving 
his hand to Mabel, led her away, while 
many eyes followed the handsome young 
couple. The lovers walked into the 
moonlight, and poured forth their feelings. 
“ You say | flatter you, Mabel,” said Ja- 
cob, “yet it is not so. If I have escaped 
shipwreck in life, it is mainly owing to 
you. I found myself alone in the world, 
and I grew cold and selfish. I had 
adopted a false maxim, that the great art 
of life lay in taking care of Number One ! 
Acting upon this, I ran into folly, and 
committed many acts which might have 
even a harsher name. Your kindness 
taught me a new lesson, and, for the 








glfishness is not the true mode to take 
care of number one. 

«The conduct of Luther Munn, with the 
sdvice he gave, served also to expose my 
error. Alas! I learn that he is dead. 
The world looked upon him with con- 
empt, but | owe him more than words 
can tell. But for you and him, I had, 

rhaps, terminated my career upon a 
xaffold. O, how much of good or of 
evil may spring from the seed sown in 
the youthful heart ! You may think this 
is no time for such thoughts as these, 
Mabel, but my bosom is full, and [ must 
make you share my emotions. For the 
last seven years, my life has been one of 
adventures. I have passed through a va- 
riety of scenes, and, for one of my age, 
have had large experience. But this les- 
gn I have learned — that the true way to 
“take care of one’s self is to take care of 
others.” 

“And so, I suppose,” said Mabel, 
quickly, “ you mean to take care of me!” 
This produced a laugh, and furnishes us 
with a good opportunity to drop the cur- 


tain and leave the young people to them- 
selves, 
———@————- 


The Gnat. 


HE gnat, one species of what we once 


called mosquitoe, is a small insect, by | 


the sharp sting of which persons who 


reside in the country are often an-" 


noyed. Like most insects, it if remark- 
able for the curious changes it passes 
through, and for the care it takes in pro- 
viding for the safety of its eggs. The 
gnat lays her eggs upon water; but as 
“ery egg, if single, would sink, she con- 


first time in my life, made me feel that | 
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irives to glue (wo or three hundred of 
them together, so as to form a sort of 
boat, which will swim safe and unobwrt. 
The way in which she does this is won- 
derful. The gnat has six legs: the four 
front legs she rests on a floating leaf, or 
on the side of a tub. She then crosses 
her two hind legs in the shape of the let- 
ter X, the open part of which, next the 
tail, serves for the egg to lay upon till the 
boat is formed. When that is done, she 
flies away, and leaves the eggs to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun. The 
grubs first appear as little reddish-colored 
maggots, and may be seen sporting by 
thousands in the water. Eight or ten 
days after, they prepare for flight. They 
raise the forepart of their bodies quite out 
of the water, resting upon their hinder 
parts, and floating along like boats with 
sails. Their wings are soon fully formed, 
and then they soar away into the air. 


expt ema 


Goop manners are the circulating me- 
dium of social life, as money is in the 
commercial public. People can no more 
be expected to offer their civility to a 
churl, than their cash to a bankrupt. 

——— an 


An Irishman, being upbraided with cow- 
ardice, replied that he had as bold a heart 
as any man in*‘the world; but his cow- 
atdly legs always ran away with it. 

Ee 


Opinion is the chief thing which does 
good or harm in the world. It is our 
false opinion of things which ieaas us to 
ruin. 

andhmigfilipetion 

Ir you buy a pig upon credit, he will 

squeal in your ears till he is paid for. 


& 
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The Biter Bit. 


oa 
Pa py N a far-off coun- 
P aft 


try, @ poor man 
HESS Re, was once tray- 
Re “ .. elling upon a 
w~ XY dusty road. He 
came at last to an old tree, at the foot of which an 
old woman was standing. She looked like a witch; 
but the man spoke to her, and asked her what she 
wanted. “Ihave been trying,” said she, “to get 
my tinder-box, which is in the hollow of this old tree. 
If you will go up to that hole, and descend into 
the trunk, and bring me my box, I will give youa 
purse of silver.” 

“Indeed,” said the man, “ that is a large prom- 
ise, and too big to be true. I shall not risk my 
neck upon such a fool’s errand.” 

“ Well, well,” said the old hag, “ get~me the 
tinder-box, and I will give you a purse of gold.” 

After thinking the matter over, the man said fb! 
himself, “ There may be something in what the old 
woman says ; I want the money, sadly ; so I will 
climb the tree, and get the box.” ‘The man was 
not long in performing his task ; he went into the 
hollow of the tree, and there was the tinder-box, 
sure enough. He gave it to the old woman, who 
told him to take it and go into the forest, close by, 
and strike fire with the flint and steel into the tin- 
der. The Man did ‘as he was directed; a light 

smoke arose from the tinder, which instantly became a palace ; the man saw himself, 
at once, in the midst of this splendid building ; near him was a lion, reposing upon an 
immense heap of gold coin. The man wanted to fill his pockets, but the lion looked 
so terrible, that he dared not touch the heap. In a few moments, a person gayly 
dréssed like a king’s officer came alongysscraped up a quantity of the gold, put 't 
into a purse, and handed it to him. The officer pointed to the door, and the man 
departed. The palace now vanished, and, picking ip the tinder-box, and chinking 
the purse of gold, he returned to the woman. 

“ There,” said she, “ I have been as good as my word ; now give me my tinder- 
box.” “ Not so fast,” said the man; “this box is too valuable for an old hag like 
you.” Upon this, a scuffle ensued, and the old woman was killed. The man was now 














frightened ; but he put the old woman’s 
body in the trunk of the tree, and, thinking 
all was safe, went his way. 

He had not gone far, however, before 
he said to himself, ‘I’ve got a nice bag 
of gold; but this is not enough; so I will 
strike the flint, and have another chance 
at the lion’s heap.” He struck the steel, 
the tinder was lighted, the palace arose, 
and once more he stood beside the lion 
and his glittering treasure ; but the officer 
did not come, and the man became im- 
patient; so he stooped down, and began 
to scrape the gold into his pocket. In an 
instant, the lion sprung upon him witha 
terrible roar ; the man screamed, but it was 
all in vain; the lion tore him in pieces, 
and devoured him, leaving no trace be- 
hind, except here and there a few stains 
of blood upon the floor. 


————__—_. 


Ty pee. 
[Continued from p. 114.] 

omz four of the islanders approached 

us, and, mounting the pi-pi, advanced 

without making the least noise. 

What a moment of horror! But the 
kind voice of Mehevi reassured them, say- 
ing,“ Tommo, Toby, ki-ki!” (eat.) 

Melville tasted a morsel from the tren- 
cher, and told Toby it was excellent, and 
iasted much like veal. ‘* Veal, indeed!” 
cred Toby, “I know better; it’s a 
baked baby!” A light was brought, and 
they were convinced that it was a tender 
Young pig, or “ puarkee,” as Kory-Kory 
called it, 

A week passed in these novel scenes. 
Melville was treated with unvarying kind- 
ness and attention, and he began to think 


al ~ 
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that these savages had been very much 
traduced. 

Still he was not easy in his mind, and 
felt that, every day, he might meet the 
dreadful death he had apprehended. His 
leg grew worse, and he proposed to Toby 
to try to get round to Nukuheva, and come 
there in a boat to his assistance ; or at least 
procure some medicines from the surgeons 
of the French fleet in the harbor. 

The natives made great objections to 
this plan, and were with much difficulty 
reconciled to it. However, it was de- 
cided, at last, that Toby should start at 
early dawn, and that two of the household 
sheuld accompany him as far as the Hap- 
par borders, and show him the way. He 
bade Melville farewell, accordingly, the 
next morning, and went off with old Mar- 
heyo. 

About noon of the same day, there was 
a great outcry, and soon a crowd ap- 
proached Melville’s dwelling, bearing 
the apparently lifeless body of poor ‘Toby. 
After being washed in cold water, he re- 
vived somewhat, and, by the assiduous 
nursing of Kory-Kory and old Tinor, he 
was enabled, in a few hours, to tell his 
story. 

Soon after parting from Marheyo, he 
met three Happar warriors with spears. 
They attacked him, and wounded him 
badly, and, in trying to make his escape, 
he fell and fainted, and in this state was 
found by the Typees. Melville fell into 
deep dejection at this disappointment. 
One morning, as he lay on his mat in a 
melancholy reverie, Toby came with the 
good news that boats were approaching 
the bay. In an instant the whole valley 
was in commotion. ‘ Botee! botee!” 
was shouted by every body, and all pre- 
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pared to go down to the water, and see 
the new arrival. Melville started up, sick 
and lame as he was. But Kory-Kory re- 
fused to carry him, and made great oppo- 
sition to his going. ‘Toby advised him to 
stay, and said he would hurry down and 
do what he could to procure assistance for 
his escape. They shook hands warmly, 
and Toby went, after solemnly promising 
to return as soon as the boats should 
leave. 

Towards evening, the islanders re- 
turned; but with them no Toby! Mel- 
ville could get no information from them 
eoncerning him, and he would have aban- 
doned himself to despair, had he not felt 
that perhaps Toby had gone with the boats 
round to Nukuheva, and would in a few 
days come back with assistance. The 
gentle Fayaway sympathized in his grief, 
and took her place by his side, murmuring 
plaintively, ** Awha! awha! Tommo.” 

Days rolled’ by — weeks rolled by — 
and hope gave way to despair. ‘Toby 
never returned. 

After Toby’s departure, the natives re- 
doubled their attentions and kindness to 
Melville ; but this did not bring quiet to his 
mind. ‘Their behavior was inexplicable. 
Why their unwillingness for him to leave 
them? he thought. Why this silence 
about Toby? ‘True, they did every thing 
for his comfort and gratification ; but af- 
ter all, they were a set of cannibals; and 
When was this to end? His leg grew 


worse. He suffered sometimes the most 
agonizing pains in it, and at times he be- 
gan to think he was destined to sink un- 
der it. 

About three weeks afier Toby’s depart- 
wre, an incident occurred which destroyed 
all doubt as to the views of the natives. 








Being at the Ti one morning, in com. 
pany with Mehevi and other chiefs, Mel- 
ville perceived a bustle in the settlement, 
and, from the crowds that hurried past 
to the sea, judged that boats were ap- 
proaching. A thrill of joy passed through 
him, as he thought ‘Toby might be return- 
ing, and his impulse was to hurry down 
to the beach, regardless of the distance 
and his own lameness. 

Mehevi, perceiving this, laid his hand 
on his shoulder, saying, gravely, “ Abo, 
abo!” (wait, wait.) Melville was brush- 
ing past him, however, when Mehevi’s 
countenance assumed the stern expres- 
sion it had worn on the evening of their 
arrival, and he told him, with a tone of 
authority, to sit down. The natives rose 
to their feet, and fifty savage counte- 
nances glanced threateningly upon him. 
The conviction now rushed on him with 
staggering force, that he was indeed a 
prisoner. His worst fears were con- 
firmed ; and he fell back upon the mats, 
a victim to despair. 

Time wore on, however, bringing heal- 
ing upon its wings. His limb got better, 
and the pain subsided. As soon as he 
was able to ramble about the valley, he 
began to recover his spirits, and to think 
that, if he must make a sojourn among 
cannibals, it was impossible to make a 
more agreeable one. He thought of the 
‘Happy Valley,” described by Dr. John- 
son, in his tale of ** Rasselas ;” and made 
many comparisons between savage and 
civilized life, very much to the advantage 
of the former. 

If the Polynesian savage lived a less 
intellectual life than the cultivated Eu 
ropean, did he not lead a happier one? 
A kind nature supplies all his wants. 
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Clothing is not necessary; houses may 
be considered a luxury ; for food, he has 
but to put out his hand and pluck it from 
he trees; and the ravages of disease are 
kept off by the salubrity of the climate. 

Indeed, if we may believe our author, 
perpetual hilarity reigned through the 
vale. 

«There seemed to be no cares, griefs, 
troubles, or vexations, in all Typee. The 
hours tripped along as gayly as the laugh- 
ing couples down a country dance. 

“There were none of those thousand 
sources of irritation, that the ingenuity of 
civilized man has created to mar his own 
felicity. There were no foreclosures of 
mortgages, no protested notes, no bills 
payable, no debts of honor, in Typee ; no 
unreasonable tailors and shoemakers, per- 
versely bent on being paid; no duns of 
any description; no assault and battery 
attorneys, to foment discord, backing their 
clients up to a quarrel, and then knocking 
their heads together; no poor relations, 
everlastingly occupying the spare bed- 
chamber, and diminishing the elbow room 
at the family table ; no destitute widows 
with their children starving on the cold 
charities of the world; no beggars; no 
debtors’ prisons; no proud and_hard- 
hearted nabobs in Typee; or, to sum up 
allin a word, no money ! ‘That ‘ root of all 
evil’ was not to be found in the valley. 

“In this secluded abode of happiness, 
there were no cross old women, no cruel 
tep-dames, no withered spinsters, no 
love-sick maidens, no sour old bachelors, 
no inattentive husbands, no melancholy 
young men, no blubbering youngsters, 
and no squalling brats. All was mirth, 
tun, and high good-humor. Blue devils, 
hypochondriacs, and doleful dumps, went 
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and hid themselves among the nooks and 
crannies of the rocks.” 

Nothing could be more uniform than 
the life of the Typees. One day of ease 
and happiness follows another, and the 
history of a day is the history of a life. 

This, then, is a brief description of one 
of Melville’s days. Rising not long after 
the sun, he threw on his tappar robe, 
put on his long tunic, and, accompanied 
by Fayaway, Kory-Kory, and the rest of 
the household, bent his steps to the stream. 
Here were assembled all those dwelling 
in that section of the valley ; and a half 
hour was employed in bathing in the 
pure, cool waters. 

The bath finished, they sauntered back 
to the house, Marheyo and Tinor gather- 
ing firewood as they went, and the young 
men loading themselves with cocoa-nuts. 
The breakfast was soon ready, consisting, 
generally, of poll-poll, mixed with the 
cocoa-nut; roasted bread-fruit, bananas, 
or some other agreeable fruit, serving to 
make a variety. During the meal, the 
inmates reclined on the mats, keeping 
up a cheerful conversation. 

Next, the pipes were lighted and 
passed about, and the company broke up. 
Marheyo repaired to his hut that he was 
always building; ‘Tinor went about her 
household cares; the girls attended to 
their toilet; the young men busied them- 
selves with carving figures on their spears, 
paddles, &c. Some gathered fruit and 
bark in the groves; others would repair 
to the stream and polish cocoa-nut shells 
and calabashes in the water with a smooth 
stone. Indeed, there was no want of em- 
ployment to occupy the time of these in- 
nocent people. 

Melville spent his mornings in ram- 
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_ bling from house to house, and was al- | said, in broken English, “ How you do?” tel 
ways sure of a hospitable reception. At | ‘* How long you been in this bay?” He aft 
midday all took a siesta of an hour or | informed Melville that he was last from M 
two, and then preparation was made for | Nukuheva; that he was taboo,* and m: 
dinner, the most important meal of the could go any where, among hostile clans. tw 
day. Melville usually took his dinner | without harm. sd 
with the bachelor chiefs at the Ti, who Melville felt that a chance now offered to 
were always delighted to receive him. for his escape; and he besought Marnoo th 

In the cool of the evening, he took aj to use his influence with the Typees. hi 
sail on the beautiful lake, with Fayaway | But Marnoo discountenanced any thing of th 
and Kory-Kory, or bathed again with the | the kind; he said they would never con- C0 
savages. Night brought Marheyo’s house- | sent to it, and he should only endanger hi 
hold once more together. ‘Tapers were | himself by proposing it. He denied all 
lighted, long chants were sung, and long | knowledge of Toby, but in such a man- r 
stories told.. The girls often danced be- | ner as to raise Melville’s suspicions that te 
fore the dwelling by moonlight. A third | he knew more than he would confess. 9} 
meal of poll-poll only, followed by pipes, | Melville insisted, with all the vehemence af 
ended the day ; and then the tapers were | of despair, that he should make some ef- 
extinguished, and all made arrangements | fort for him, and, accordingly, Marnoo si 
for the night. addressed the assembly on the subject. cl 

About two months after his arrival in Melville watched the effect with the si 
the valley, Melville heard, one morning, | most intense interest. But he was th 
shouts of ** Marnoo! Marnoo!” in every | doomed to disappointment. Mehevi an- st 
direction, and he soon became aware that | grily interrupted Marnoo, and forbade vi 
a distinguished individual of that name | him speaking again with Melville; and th 
was coming on a visit. The stranger ap- | the natives showed in their faces the same & 
proached, followed by a concourse of the | savage expression Melville had observed a 
natives, who evidently held him in great| before at the Ti. Marnoo tried to do D 
consideration, He was a superb ‘speci- | away with the unpleasant impression ; but i 
men of manly beauty. His manner, too, | in vain. And, seizing his spear and roll th 
was very striking; and, to judge from the | of tappar, he waved his hand to the silent b 
effect produced on his hearers, he had | throng, and, casting on Melville a glance 
the gift of eloquence to a rare degree. | of mingled pity and reproach, was soon 5 
To Melville’s surprise, he took no notice | lost in the grove. p 
whatever of him, but threw himself on a Melville now gave himself up to the t 
mat at the further extremity of Marheyo’s | most desponding reflections. ‘The strong: 8 
dwelling, and continued his discourse, | est proof had been given of the firm de- 
now on grave subjects, now on light; the “oe \ 
natives, all the time, listening with the |. ~ When any man or thing is — = d 
deepest attention, and receiving his jokes by sen | eee nig “to ha h 

: who is taboo cannot be harmed; and a ’ 
with bursts of laughter. boat, or any other object, cannot be injured ot ' " 

At last, he approached Melville and | touched. t d 
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vermination of the Typees to keep him 
among them, ‘The mere suggestion from 
Marnoo (a man held in the highest esti- 
mation) of his release, had sufficed to 
wn their cordial welcome into ill-will 
and resentment. Melville was puzzled 
to find a motive for this determination on 
the part of his captors. Had they made 
him useful, by learning from him any of 
the arts of civilized life, this might ac- 
count for it. But they seldom applied to 
him for any thing of the kind. 

One species of manufacture, however, 
raised him to the highest pitch in their es- 
teem; and the account of this may be 
given in the author’s own words, by way 
of showing the liveliness of his style. 

“One day, I was frolicking with a little 
spirited urchin, some six years old, who 
chased me with a piece of bamboo, occa- 
sionally belabormg me with it. Seizing 
the stick from him, the idea happened to 
suggest itself that I might make for the 
youngster, out of the slender tube, one of 
those nursery muskets, with which I had 
sometimes seen children playing. Ac- 
cordingly, with my knife, I made two 
parallel slits in the cane, several inches 
in length, and cutting loose, at one end, 
the elastic strip between them, bent it 
back and slipped the point into a little 
notch made for the purpose. Any small 
substance, placed against this, would be 
projected with considerable force from 
the tube, by merely springing the bent 
strip out of the notch. 

“Had I possessed the remotest idea of 
the sensation this piece of ordnance was 
destined to produce, I should certainly 
have taken out a patent for the invention. 
The boy scampered away with it, half 
delirious with ecstasy, and, in twenty 
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minutes afterwards, I might have been 
seen surrounded by a noisy crowd ;— 
venerable old graybeards; responsible 
fathers of families; valiant warriors; 
matrons; young men; girls, and chil- 
dren; all holding in their hands bits of 
bamboo, and each clamoring to be served 
first. 

“For three or four hours I was engaged 
in manufacturing pop-guns; but, at last, 
made over my good-will and interest in 
the concern to a lad of remarkably quick 
parts, whom I soon initiated into the art 
and mystery. 

“Pop! Pop! Pop! Pop! now resound- 
ed all over the valley. Duels and skir- 
mishes, pitched battles and general en- 
gagements, were to be seen on every 
side. Here, as you walked along a path 
which led through a thicket, you fell into 
a cunningly-laid ambush, and became a 
target for a body of musketeers, whose 
tattooed limbs you could just see peeping 
into view through the foliage. There, 
you were assailed by the intrepid garrison 
of a house, who levelled their bamboo 
rifles at you from between the upright 
canes which composed its sides. Farther 
on, you were fired upon by a party of 
sharp-shooters, mounted upon the top of a 
pi-pl. 

“Pop! Pop! Pop! Pop! green guavas, 
seeds, and berries, were flying about in 
every direction ; and, during this danger- 
ous state of affairs, | was half afraid that, 
like the man and his brazen bull, I should 
fall a victim to my own ingenuity. Like 
every thing else, however, the excitement 
gradually wore away, though, ever after, 
occasionally, pop-guns might be heard at 
all hours of the day.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE BOY THAT TOLD LARGE STORIES. 


The Boy that told large Stories. 


HERE was once a boy who had the 
habit of telling very large stories. 
When he saw a squirrel in the woods, 
he would come home and say that he 

had seen something as big as a bear. If 
he killed two birds at a shot, he would 
boast that he had killed a couple of dozen. 

One day, this boy came home to his 
father, and he declared he had seen a 
most enormous rat—as big as an ox. 
**O, no,” said his father, “ not so big as 
an ox.” I] say it was as big as an ox, 
certain true.” 

The father said no more, but the next 
day he and his son set out upon a journey. 
They travelled on foot, and soon came to 
a broad river. ‘ What stream is this? ” 
said the boy. “It is a very dangerous 
one,” said the father, “* to those who tell 
large stories. Come, my son, we must 
swim across it.” The boy immediately 
turned pale, and began to shiver, as if he 
had the ague. ‘ What’s the matter with 
you?” said the man. ‘ Why, I was think- 





what of the rat?’ was the reply. “ Why, 
I don’t think it was bigger than a sheep,” 
said the youth, ‘ Well! well!” said 
the father, ** let us proceed.” 

The two now entered the water, and 
soon got beyond their depth. The boy 
was taken down the stream, and became 
very much frightened. ‘ Father, father,” 
said he, * help, help ; Iam drowning. Q, 
that rat, that rat! Ido not think it was 
bigger than a woodchuck.”’ 

The boy now had nearly lost his 
breath. He began to sink, and the water 
gurgled in his throat. “ O father, father,” 
said he, * after all, that rat was only a 
mouse.” Upon this, the father came to 
the boy, took him upon his shoulders, and 
bore him safe across the stream. 


—_.——— 


A iz is a desperate act of cowardice. 
It is to fear man and defy the Almighty. 


Tue best opium-pill is a clear con- 


ing of that rat,” said the boy. ‘“ Well, ! science. 
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The King and the Cobbler. 


'iN¢ Henry tHe Eientu of England, 
was a very arbitrary prince, and apt 
to behave in a tyrannical manner. 
However, he was distinguished by 

many social qualities, and was very pop- 
war in his day. He was called by the 
“ommon people Bluff Harry. The fol- 


Owing story is related of him, although 





we are not able to say how much trutli 
there is in it. 

It was the custom of this monarch, as 
it was with the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, 
to walk about in disguise among his sub- 
jects, for the purpose of seeing how the 
laws were observed, and how the con- 
stables and watchmen performed their 
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duty. One night, King Henry had been 
down in the eastern part of London, 
which is a portion of that city resembling 
the north-end of Boston. He was on his 
return through the street called the Strand, 
toward his palace of Whitehall. The 
day was just breaking, and the street 
was very still, when he heard a cobbler 
whistling, inside his shop. ‘The king was 
desirous of seeing a cobbler who rose so 
early to work, so he kicked against one 
of the stones of the pavement, and 
knocked off the heel of his shoe. 

He then rapped at the shop door. 
** Who’s there?” said the cobbler. “A 
customer,” answered the king. ‘Come 
in,” said the cobbler. So the king went 
in. ‘What do you want?” asked the 
cobbler. ‘Can you mend my shoe?” 
said the king. ‘ Yes,” answered the cob- 
bler. Sit down, and [ll do your job.” 
So the king borrowed an old shoe of the 
cobbler, and put it on, while his own was 
mending. 

After they had held a little talk togeth- 
er, the king felt pleased with the good- 
humor of his companion, and resolved to 
carry out the adventure a little further. 
So said he, “ Cobbler, is there any ale- 
house in this neighborhood, where I could 
get a cup of drink?” ‘ Yes,” said the 
cobbler, “right over the way.” ‘ Very 
well,” said the king, “ I'll step over there, 
and when my shoe is done, you may 
bring it to me.” 

So the king went over to the ale- 
house, and ordered a pot of beer. By- 
and-by came in the cobbler, with the shoe. 
“ What’s to pay ?”” demanded the king. 
“Two pence,” said the cobbler. The 
king looked at the work, and saw it was 
well done. 





“Thou art a very honest | 
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fellow,” said he; * here’s three pence for 
thy pains. Come, sit down, and let us 
drink a health to the king.” 

“ With all my heart,’ said the cobbler, 
So they sat down together, and drank, and 
sang songs. ‘he cobbler being in a 
merry mood, “* What’s your name, good 
man?” asked he of the king. « Harry 
Tudor,” was the reply. ‘ Where do vou 
live?” says the cobbler. “I live at 
court,” said the king. “I suppose you 
keep shop there,” says the cobbler, 
“No,” says the king, “ I keep house, and 
I should like to see you there.” The 
cobbler had no notion who it was with 
whom he was talking; but he was de- 
lighted with the thought of seeing the 
court. So he thanked the king, and told 
him he was one of the most civil fellows 
he had ever seen, and that he would be 
sure to pay him a visit. So they parted. 

Sometime afterward, the cobbler, having 
a leisure day, thought of performing the 
promise he had made to his companion. 
So he made his wife bring him a clean 
shirt, comb his head, and brush up his 
Sunday clothes, telling her he was going 
to court. The cobbler’s wife supposed 
that one of the king’s servants had be- 
spoken a new pair of shoes, and she was 
in great joy at the thought of her hus- 
band’s having got such a rare piece of 
custom. So she dressed him up as fine 
as she was able. 

The cobbler went up the street till he 
got to Whitehall, where he entered the 
door of the king’s palace, staring a 
every thing with his eyes wide open. At 
length, he spied a man who appeared to 
be an officer of the palace. “ Mr. Off 
cer,’ says he, “does Harry Tudor live 
here ?” Now, the king had given orders 
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shat, if any one made such an inquiry, he 
should be brought immediately into the 
royal presence. When the officer was 
frst accosted by the cobbler, he was 
going to kick him out the door ; but, sud- 
jenly recollecting the king’s order, he 
made a low bow to the cobbler, and re- 
olied, “ Yes, sir; please to walk this way.” 
The cobbler was amazed at the politeness 
of this personage, and said to himself, 
«Well, I guess Harry Tudor is pretty 
well known here.” 

So the officer went along, and the cob- 
bler followed him through rooms, and gal- 
leries, and halls, full of servants, and 
officers, and courtiers, all dressed in the 
richest court fashions. The cobbler al- 
most stared the eyes out of his head, for 
he had never seen such magnificence be- 
fore, in all his life. ** Honest fellow,” 
suid he to the officer, “ where are we go- 
ing?” “To Harry Tudor,” answered 
the officer. So saying, he conducted him 
into the guard-chamber, which was full 
of people, even more magnificently 
dressed than those whom he had first 
seen. 

The cobbler could hardly believe his 
eyes. “Good Mr. Gentleman Officer,” 
sid he, “where are we?” “This is 
Harry Tudor’s house,” replied he, “ and 
these are Harry Tudor’s men.” “ You 
have certainly made a mistake,” said 
the cobbler: “the Harry I mean is a 
plain, merry, honest fellow, and none of 
your butterfly folks: we drank a pot of 
veer together, and I mended his shoe.” 
While the poor cobbler was saying this, 
the officer ushered him into the royal 
presence, 


The king was sitting in state, in his 
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and dignitaries around him. ‘ May it 
please your majesty,” said the officer, 
‘here is one inquiring for Harry Tudor.” 
The poor cobbler, hearing this, was fright- 
ened almost out of his wits, for he be- 
lieved he had committed something like 
high treason. He turned, and ran for his 
life ; but, not minding which way he was 
going, ran against every body in his way, 
knocking down a dozen great lords. At 
length, he tumbled heels over head down 
a flight of stairs, and was caught and car- 
ried back to the king. 

“ Well, honest fellow,” said the king, 
*‘ what dost thou here?” “ May it please 
your majesty’s grace and excellency,” 
replied he, “I am a poor cobbler, and 
came here to see one Harry Tudor, an 
honest fellow. I mended his shoe, and 
he invited me to come and see him.” 
“ Well,” said the king, “be not afraid ; 
look well about you; perhaps he is here.” 
So the cobbler got up off his knees, and 
began staring about him. But he saw 
nobody that looked like Harry Tudor ; and 
as for the king, his dress so disguised 
him that he escaped all suspicion. Seeing 
the cobbler’s perplexity, the king was 
highly diverted ; but keeping his counte- 
nance, he said to his yeoman of the 
guard, “ Here, take this honest cobbler 
down into the cellar, and let him drink 
my health. I will send Harry Tudor to 
him presently.” 

So the cobbler went down into the cel- 
lar, where they set a mug of beer before 
him. He had not been there long before 
the king came to him, dressed the same as 
when he mended his shoe. The cobbler 
knew him at once, and was overjoyed to 
see his old friend. ‘“ Aha! honest Har- 


grand presence-room, with his great lords | ry,” said he, “ 1 am right glad to see thee 
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again. Do you know what a scrape I 
have just got into? When | inquired for 
vou, they carried me to the king, and 
frightened me out of my five senses.” 

« Never mind,” said the king; “ now I 
have found you, we will be merry again.” 
‘So we will, honest Harry,” replied the 
cobbler ; and thereupon they fell to chat- 
ting and singing songs, and were as merry 
as grigs. 

In the midst of their merriment, the 
door of the cellar flew open, and in came 
the nobles, wearing their rich apparel. 
They all took off their hats, and stood in 
profound reverence before the cobbler 
and his companion, who sat upon three- 
legged stools, drinking beer. ‘The cobbler 
was now in greater amazement than 
ever, till, looking more earnestly in the 
face of Harry Tudor, he discovered him 
to be the king whom he had seen in the 
presence-chamber! He immediately fell 
upon his knees, and exclaimed, “ Please 
your majesty, I am an honest cobbler, 
and meant no harm in the world.” 

* No,” said the king, * and you shall 
receive no harm. Stand up, honest cob- 
bler.” So the king introduced the cob- 
bler to the acquaintance of his courtiers, 
and they all made merry together. When 
the night was pretty well advanced, the 
cobbler begged leave to go home, as his 
wife was waiting for him. So the king 
dismissed him with a handsome present, 
and promised him, moreover, that he 
should cobble shoes for him as long as he 
lived. 

——— 


Jupce a tree by its fruit, not by its blos- 
soms. In like manner, judge a man by 
his acts, not by his words. 
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[Continued from p. 102.] 
CHAPTER XI. 
yzom what we have said, it will be 
readily supposed that the people of 
Paris spend a large part of their time 
in amusement. They are not defi- 
cient in industry, and perhaps there is 
no place in the world where those whose 
duty it is to labor, are more devoted to 
their proper tasks. Yet there are many 
thousands who have small incomes, and, 
being content therewith, spend their whole 
time in seeking diversion. Even the la- 
boring classes, when their work is done, 
give themselves up to a.usement. The 
city presents every van Vv of entertain- 
nent suited to the varie, “ircumstances 
of the people. There are churches for the 
pious, operas for the rich, balls of all kinds, 
from those of the palace, where the 
queen’s invitation alone can give admit- 
tance, down to the balls where appren- 
tices may show off their steps for five sous. 
There are theatres of every degree, sports 
and pastimes of every name under the 
sun. 

Besides these amusements, which occur 
every evening over the whole city, there 
are certain periodical festivities, which 
seem to excite a universal sensation. 

One of these occurred not long after our 
arrival. ‘This was the procession of the 
fat ox: This takes place in the spring of 
the year, on what is called Shrove Tues- 
day. It is an ancient ceremony, and !s 
said to have been introduced by the Ro- 
mans. The meaning of it appears to be 
lost, and it is now but an idle frolic. 

Yet this trifling ceremony appeared to 
shake all Paris with the liveliest sensation. 
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On the morning of the eventful day, I 
sillied forth with the two children to see 
she sight. The fat ox was to enter from 
one of the slaughter-houses near the exteri- 
ot boulevard, and, making a wide circuit, 
was to pass through the principal streets 
and avenues, stopping at the public offices 
and places of note. All along the pro- 
jected route of the procession, the streets 
were thronged with men, women, and 
children. Almost all business seemed 
suspended for the time; every body had 
gone to see the fat ox. 

We walked about for several hours, and 
were amazed to observe the patience with 
which the people waited for the spectacle. 
Never have I seen such a quiet, orderly 
throng as those of Paris; and well they 
may be, for there are plenty of soldiers 
onall sides to keep them in order. 

At last, we saw a very gay vehicle 
moving along oye of the principal streets. 
We chose a good position, and had a fine 
opportunity to see the sight. ‘The ox was 
1 beautiful animal, finely formed, fat, 
smooth, and mouse-colored. He was 
gayly dressed with ribbons and embroi- 
‘ery,and his horns were gilded. Several 
butchers, fantastically dressed, went before, 
ot horseback. Behind was an immense 
chariot, filled with men and women, 
iessed like gods and goddesses. There 
mas Neptune with his trident, Mercury 
wth his wand, and I know not how many 
ohers of the celestial throng. They 
vere stout, fat divinities, for all were 
hatchers and butchers’ wives. Such was 
the mighty procession of the fat ox, which 
eemed for a whole day to occupy the 
thoughts of nearly a million of people. 

' Another still more extraordinary occa- 
“on took place during our stay in Paris. 
1] 
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This was the celebration of the three 
glorious days, the 27th, 28th, and 29th, 
of July. It was on these days, in 
the year 1830, that a revolution took 
place in Paris. This drove the king, 
Charles X., from the throne, and made 
Louis Philippe, the present sovereign, his 
successor. This epoch, so memorable in 
the history of France, is the great holiday 
of the capital. 

Upon the occasion in which we wit- 
nessed the ceremonies, the first day was 
chiefly occupied in distributing alms to 
the poor throughout the several wards of 
the city. The second was devoted to the 
saying of masses for the souls of those 
who were killed in the revolution. Im- 
mense columns of soldiers poured through 
the streets, wearing black badges, and 
marching to mournful music. These 
ceremonies over, the third day was de- 
voted to frolic and festivity. The Champs 
Elysées was the great scene of mirth 
and amusement. How shall I describe it ? 
The immense space was covered over 
with every variety of spectacle, entertain- 
ment, and show, that can be imagined. 
Several hundred thousand people were 
here, bent on sport. 

Keeping fast hold of Ike and Izzy, I 
threaded my way among the throng, and 
we had our full share of diversion. We 
saw a tall giantess and alittle pygmy. We 
saw theatres and circuses, of various sorts. 
It would be a long story were I to de- 
scribe all we saw. But I must not omit to 
mention a curious animal of the seal kind, 
which was exhibited to the admiring spec- 
tators. It was confined in a large tin box, 
beneath a tent. It hada black, intelligent 
eye, with a most human expression ; and 
its actions showed a most docile and 
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tractable disposition. The creature lified| So passed the day at the Elysian 


up its fin, and held it out to me like a | Fields. At night, the city blazed with 


hand. It rolled over and over to the | fireworks, and many of the public build. 
music of a waltz, and, when bid by its | ings were illuminated. The whole scene 
master, lifted its head and kissed him, | made one feel as if he were in a land of 
uttering the word papa almost exactly like | enchantment. The spectacle continued 
a human being. ‘This singular animal | till ten o’clock, when the scene changed. 
was caught on the coast of Africa, and is | and Paris was left to repose. 

the most extraordinary thing of the kind | 


| ever beheld [TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Buccaneer building a Hut. 


Wonders of Biography. 
No. IV. 
HENRY MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER. 


HE Buccaneers were a band of daring | most of them sailors belonging to Eng: 
and desperate adventurers, who be- | land, France, Portugal, and other maritime 
came very famous in the West In- | nations of Europe. 
dies and South America, during the| The origin of this association may be 

16th and 17th centuries. They were! traced to the domineering policy of the 
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Spaniards, who claimed the exclusive do- 
minion of all the islands in the West In- 
jie. On this pretext, they seized the 
trading vessels of all nations which they 
found navigating the seas adjacent to 
these islands. ‘This injustice excited the 
resentment of those who suffered by it ; 
and they associated together for self- 
defence, and retaliation against their ene- 
mies. They first established themselves 
in the Island of Hispaniola, where they 
subsisted for a time by hunting wild cattle, 
and selling their hides to Dutch trading 
vessels, But being expelled from this 
quarter, they took shelter in the little 
Island of Tortuga, not far distant. 

Here they fitted out armed vessels, and 
carried on a naval war against the Span- 
ards, They proved themselves skilful, 
persevering mariners, and performed 
such daring deeds of courage as made 
them the terror of the western seas. 
They plundered the rich ships of the 
Spaniards, and obtained immense wealth, 
which they speedily squandered at Ja- 
maica and other places, to which they 
resorted for the disposal of their prizes. 
They called this business privateering, 
but the Spaniards, who suffered by it, 
named it piracy. 

One of the most famous of the Buc- 
caneer captains was Henry Morgan. He 
was the son of a poor farmer in Wales. 
In his youth he became a sailor, and went 
to the Island of Barbadoes, where he sold 
himself to servitude for four years. Af- 
ter this, he went to Jamaica, which was 
‘hen the common resort of the Buc- 
caneers, 

In his first voyage with these freeboot- 
=, his courage became conspicuous, and 
fuined him the respect of his companions. 
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So superior did his talents appear, that 
Mansveldt, an old Buccaneer, who had 
fifteen ships under his command, appoint- 
ed him his vice-admiral. Morgan, who 
possessed more enlarged views than his 
associates, did not copy their example in 
squandering his prize-money in riot and 
debauchery, but laid up his acquisitions 
prudently ; and in a short time he was 
able to purchase ships for himself, and 
fit them out for cruising. 

Although booty was his chief object, as 
well as that of all the Buccaneers, Mor- 
gan did not confine himself to a partial 
system of petty warfare, but engaged in 
enterprises which struck a terror into the 
Spanish government, and seemed to 
threaten the extinction of their dominion 
in the western world. Finding himself 
in command of twelve stout ships and 
seven hundred men, he made an attack 
on Havana, then the richest city in all 
the Spanish colonies. The attack was 
successful. Havana and the neighboring 
parts of Cuba were plundered. ‘The Buc- 
caneers acquired an immense ‘booty, 
which they carried to Jamaica. Here 
they dissipated it, as usual, in festivity and 
riot. 

Morgan next conducted his men to the 
attack of Porto Bello, on the Spanish 
Main, a rich city, then the emporium of 
the Peruvian trade. This place was taken, 
although defended by three strong castles. 
An immense quantity of gold, silver, 
jewels, and valuable merchandise, fell 
into the hands of the captors. They 
next captured the city of Maracaybo, 
where they made a similar acquisition 
of costly plunder, 

The name of Morgan was now men- 
tioned with respect, not only in the West 
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Indies, but even in England; and he was 
regarded by the Spaniards as a formi- 
dable enemy. He now proposed a new 
enterprise, surpassing all his former 
achievements. He resolved to attack 
Panama, a rich city, on the South Sea, to 
which all the gold, silver, and rich mer- 
chandise of Peru and Chili were con- 
veyed, to be embarked in the galleons for 
Europe. 

No sooner had he made known this 
design, than great numbers of new adven- 
turers flocked to his standard, eager for 
plunder, and what was then called glory. 
Morgan landed on the Isthmus of Darien, 
in August, 1662, with a force of twelve 
hundred men. The Spaniards, expecting 
his approach, had laid waste the country 
through which he was obliged to march. 
The Buccaneers were, in consequence, 
exposed to all the sufferings of famine 
and fatigue, and for many days had no 
other subsistence than roots and the leaves 
of trees. They wandered up and down 
in the pathless woods, in danger of per- 
ishing for want of food. At length, they 
reached a high mountain, from the top of 
which they discovered the Pacific Ocean. 

They directed their march toward the 
shore, and soon came to a fertile valley, 
well watered and abounding in cattle. 
Here the famishing adventurers satisfied 
their hunger, and then marched forward. 
They soon descried at a distance the 
spires of Panama, the sight of which in- 
spired them with a mad, tumultuous joy. 
They shouted, leaped, hallooed, tossed 
their hats up into the air, sounded their 
trumpets, beat their drums, and gave 
every manifestation of extravagant tri- 
umph; for no man among them doubted 
of success. 








‘burnt to the ground. So richly adorned 


The Spaniards, who were waiting to 
receive them, immediately marched out 
of the city, with the governor at their 
head. Their force comprised two squad- 
rons of cavalry and four regiments of 
foot, with an auxiliary body consisting of 
vast multitudes of wild bulls, driven by 
Indians and Negroes. A fierce battle 
ensued, and, in the heat of the engage- 
ment, the Spaniards endeavored to throw 
the Buccaneers into confusion by driving 
the wild bulls upon their rear; but these 
animals, frightened by the roar of the 
musketry, ran in a contrary direction, and 
the Spaniards were entirely defeated. 

The Buccaneers then entered Panama, 
sword in hand; the city was plundered, 
and immense quantities of gold and silver 
were found secreted in caves, cellars, and 
the bottoms of wells. The conquerors, 
unchecked by feelings of humanity, put 
to the torture the Spaniards, Indians, and 
Negroes, whom they seized, in order to 
extort a knowledge of other treasures 
which they supposed to be concealed. 

A beggar, accidentally going into a 
house which had been abandoned by its 
inhabitants, found a fine suit of clothes; 
these he put on, but had scarcely dressed 
himself, when a party of Buccaneers came 
upo.. him, and demanded where his gold 
was. The unlucky beggar declared 
he knew nothing of gold; but they re- 
fused to believe him, and put him 1n- 
stantly to the torture. ‘Thus the unfortu- 
nate beggar was compelled to suffer for 
assuming the dress of a gentleman. 

The Buccaneers staid nearly three 
months at Panama, feasting, rioting, and 
indulging in every sort of luxury. The 
city was set on fire, and a great part of it 














were the churches and other buildings of 
Panama, that, after the fire, it is said the 

vements of the streets were found in- 
crusted with melted gold and silver. Fi- 
nally, the Buccaneers abandoned the place, 
afier exacting a heavy ransom, for spar- 
ing what remained of the buildings. At 
their departure, they carried off an im- 
mense booty, having one hundred and 
seventy-five mules laden with gold and 
silver, besides a vast quantity of other 
valuable commodities. 

With this plunder they arrived safely 
at their fleet. Here every man was 
arched, and all the valuables were 
thrown into a common stock. Morgan 
took for himself four hundred thousand 
dollars, and divided the remainder among 
hismen. Great murmurs arose among 
them at this proceeding, for no other man’s 
share was large in comparison with that 
of the commander. The Buccaneers 
accused him of defrauding them of the 
most valuable part of the booty, which 
they had acquired by encountering so 
much danger and fatigue. Morgan was 
deaf to their complaints and reproaches ; 
but, being afraid that their ill-humor might 
end in a mutiny, he went stealthily on 
board his own ship at night, set sail for 
Jamaica, and abandoned forever his old 
companions. 

Morgan now, in the words of a familiar 
saying, “turned over a new leaf.” He 
gave up all thought of buccaneering, re- 
tired into private life, purchased a planta- 
lion, settled upon it, and devoted himself 
entirely to agricultural pursuits. So ef- 
fectually did he recommend himself to 
favor with the English, that he was made 
naval commander in the royal service, 
and was knighted, with the title of Sir 
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Henry Morgan, by Charles Il. He was 
also appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Jamaica. The close of his life is in- 
volved in obscurity. According to some 
accounts, the Spaniards persuaded the 
British government to send him to Eng- 
land as a prisoner, where he died in 
disgrace. Others assert, on the contrary, 
that he ended his days at Port Royal, in 
comfortable retirement. It is pretty cer- 
tain that of all the Buccaneer chieftains, 
Morgan is the only one who did not ter- 
minate his career in poverty and disaster. 

It may be well to add a few words re- 
specting the subsequent history of the 
Buccaneers. After peace had been con- 
cluded between England and Spain, they 
were discountenanced by the English 
government, which had previously fur- 
nished many of their commanders with 
commissions, although their privateering 
system was more like piracy than legal 
warfare. Having lost this support, the 
Buccaneers were compelled to disperse, 
and never afterwards became formidable. 
The wealth which they acquired by their 
maraudings, was always dissipated with 
reckless extravagance. Their courage, 
enterprise, and brilliant exploits, made 
them the wonder of the age in which 
they lived. But their want of all moral 
principle made their downfall as rapid as 
their growth had been, and soon put an 
end to the most remarkable association of 
men that perhaps ever existed. 


ee eee 


Straws swim on the surface, but pearls 
lie at the bottom. Showy parts strike 
every eye, but solid qualities are only to 
be discovered by the most accurate obser- 
vation. 





















































































































































































































The Hand—Post. 


HE night was dark, the sun was hid 
Beneath the mountain gray ; 
And not a single star appeared, 
To shoot a silver ray. 


Across the heath the owlet flew, 
And screamed along the blast ; 
And onward, with a quickened step, 

Benighted Henry passed. 


At intervals, amid the gloom 
A flash of lightning played, 

And showed the ruts with water filled, 
And the black hedge’s shade. 


Again in thickest darkness plunged, 
He groped his way to find ; 

And now he thought he spied beyond 
A form of horrid kind. 


In deadly white it upward rose, 
Of cloak or mantle bare ; 

And held its naked arms across, 
To catch him by the hair. 


Poor Henry felt his blood run cold 
At what before him stood ; 


But well thought he, ‘* No harm, I’m sure, 


Can happen to the good.” 


So calling all his courage up, 
He to the goblin went; 

And eager through the dismal gloom 
His piercing eyes he bent. 


And when he came well nigh the ghost 


That gave him such affright, 
He clapped his hands upon his side, 
And loudly laughed outright. 


For ’twas a friendly hand-post stood, 
His wandering steps to guide ; 

And thus he found that to the good 
No evil should betide. 


And well thought he, “One thing I’ve 


learned, 
Nor soon shall I forget — 
Whatever frightens me again, 
To march straight up to it; — 


THE HAND-POST—THE FROG. 





And when I hear an idle tale 
Of goblins and a ghost, 

I'll tell of this my lonely ride, 
And the tall, white Hand-Post. 


Jane Taylor. 


SSuEENEE ceneeneeeel 


The Frog, 


HE frog is a harmless animal, found in 
most damp places. It abounds in the 
rivers of Egypt, and is one of the 
animals to which the people of that 

country offered divine worship. This 
worship was offered, no doubt, from mo- 
tives of fear; the frog being, in reality, a 
great nuisance to them, In this consist- 
ed the greatness of the plague with which 
God visited them, when they refused to 
“let his people go.” He multiplied the 
frogs in such numbers, that “ they came 
into the houses, and into the chambers, 
and upon the beds, and into the ovens, 
and into the kneading-troughs, and upon 
all the land.” Afterwards, when the frogs 
died, *“‘ the people gathered them together 
upon heaps, so that the land stank.” As 
frogs cannot climb, it may be wondered 
how they could get into such places; 
but the lodging-places in Egypt were on 
the ground floor, and the places called 
ovens were holes dug in the ground, with 
an earthen pot placed in them. To find 
such places full of frogs, when they 
came to heat them in order to bake their 
bread, and to see frogs in the beds where 
they sought repose, must indeed have 
been “a great plague.” But it was a 
plague which they brought upon them 
selves, by their wilful disobedience to the 
commands of the Great Ruler of heaven 
and earth. 
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Tom Hickathrift 
i OM HickaTuRiFT is a famous person- | lieved, in old times, of this redoubtable 
age in the old English popular stories. | hero. People were credulous then. 
; He is believed to have been asstrong| Tom, as the story goes, was born in 
as Samson or Hercules, and to have | the reign of William the Conqueror, some 
f performed the most marvellous deeds, in | eight hundred years ago, in the Isle of 
A Slaying giants and wild beasts. It would | Ely, in Cambridgeshire, England. His 
s hot be safe for us to vouch for the tryth | father was a poor man, who died soon after 
of any of these tales; but it is not unin- | the birth of his son, and Tom was brought 
eresting to know how much was be-| up by his mother. The first evidence 
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which he gave of his extraordinary abili- 
ties was in his prodigious growth ; for, at 
ten years of age, he was six feet high; 
his fist was as big as a shoulder of mutton, 
and all the rest of his body stout in pro- 
portion. As to his appetite, he ate as 
much as six men, so that his mother had 
hard work to maintain him. 

His amazing strength remained entire- 
ly unknown to every body, till one day 
his mother went to a rich farmer’s house 
to beg a bundle of straw. The farmer 
bade her take as much as she wanted. 
She went home and told her son Tom to 
go and fetch the straw. Tom took a 
long rope, and went to the farmer’s, where 
he found the men threshing. Tom be- 
gan to pile up the straw for his bundle. 
The men, seeing it heaped up as high as 
a haycock, fell a-laughing, and said, 
“Why, Tom, you goose, how will you 
carry that bundle of straw home? It is 
above a thousand pounds’ weight ! ” 

‘Never mind,” said Tom; and with 
these words he whipped the bundle upon 
his back and trotted off with it, to the ut- 
ter astonishment of the men, who could 
scarcely believe their eyes. 

The fame of this exploit being noised 
abroad through the neighborhood, every 
body that had any hard work to be done 
went for Tom Hickathrift, so that he soon 
had business enough on his hands, At 
length a brewer of Lynn, who wanted a 
stout fellow to carry his beer to Wisbeach, 
offered to hire Tom as a journeyman, 
agreeing to give him a new suit of clothes 
and plenty of good victuals and drink. 
Tom and the brewer struck a bargain, and 
Tom carried the beer every day to Wis- 
beach, a distance of twenty miles. 

After going this journey a good many 





times, Tom discovered that there was 
another road to Wisbeach, much short- 
er; but this was kept by a monstrous 
giant, who would let none of his neigh. 
bors travel on it. Tom resolved ips 
this way, and, if the giant was uncivil, to 
pull his nose for him. So he set out with 
his horse and cart, loaded with beer-bar- 
rels. The giant, spying Tom coming along 
the road, rushed out of his den, and set up 
a tremendous halloo, so that the sky rung 
again. ‘Tom did not mind his roaring a 
pinch of snuff, but jogged on till he met 
the giant face to face. 

*‘ Halloo!” says the giant; ‘ what are 
you about on my road? Have youa mind 
I should pull your hide over your ears? 
Don’t you see five-and-forty men’s heads 
hanging on yonder tree ? All of them have 
been killed for trespassing on my road. 
Now I will serve you the same sauce!” 

“You ill-mannered lubber,” replied 
Tom, “ give me none of your prating! 
Pll trim your jacket for you; I will, sir- 
rah!” The giant, hearing Tom talk in 
this style, waxed very furious, and ran for 
his club as fast as his long legs could carry 
him. As for Tom, he upset his cart 
with a single jerk, seized one of the wheels 
for a buckler, and the axletree for a club, 
and, thus armed, stood on his defence. 

The giant soon came back, puffing and 
blowing in a tremendous heat, and flour- 
ishing a great mill-post, which he used as 
his club, ‘ Aha!” roared he, as he came 
up to Tom, “here’s a twig will crack 
your bones for you!” “Crack away,” 
says Tom. The giant aimed a blow, and 
Tom jumped aside, receiving it on a spoke 
of the wheel, at the same time giving the 
giant a side thump in the head, that made 
him stagger. “ What!” said Tom, “ have 
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you got fuddled by drinking my beer?” 
The giant grew more furious than ever 
at this taunt, and laid his blows about him 
right and left ; but Tom was so dexterous, 
hopping hither and thither, and hitting 
his antagonist such severe bangs, that the 
siant was soon out of breath, and tum- 
bled flat on the ground. 

Tom cut off the giant’s head, and then 
entering his cave, found great heaps of 
gold and silver, which the giant had stol- 
en from poor travellers. Tom, by the 
general consent of all the county, took 
possession of these riches, and built him- 
self a handsome house on the spot. Now 
his fame was spread wider than ever, and 
he wasno longer called plain Tom, but 
Mister Hickathrift. 

We pass over the story of his fight with 
the Tinker, in which Mr. Hickathrift 
fairly got his match ; but the Tinker and 
Tom, finding each other brave fellows, 
became friends for life. Tom, having 
married a rich young widow, was sent 
for with his bride to court, that the king 
might have a sight of so renowned a 
couple. While the feasting was going on 
at court, news came that a terrible giant 
hid landed in the country; he rode 
mounted on a fiery dragon, and was fol- 
lowed by a troop of ravenous lions and 
tears, The king and all his officers were 
very much frightened, and held a council 
to deliberate what todo. At length they 
decided to give Tom Hickathrift a com- 
mission as governor, and send him to 
fight the dragon. Tom agreed to it, and 
st out for home, to get his great two- 
handed sword. He had scarcely entered 
his house, when he heard a terrible noise, 
tnd, looking out of the window, espied 
the giant approaching. He was mounted 
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on a terrific dragon, and bore on his 
shoulder a great iron club. He had but 
one eye, which was in the middle of his 
forehead ; it was as big as a barber’s ba- 
sin, and glowed like a fiery furnace. 
The hair of his head resembled a bunch 
of writhing snakes, and his beard was 
like rusty wire. 

It would be a long story, were we to 
relate the particulars of the terrible battle 
between Tom and the giant. However, 
in the end, Tom killed both him and the 
dragon, and carried their bodies to court 
in a horse-cart. He was now the most 
renowned hero in England. His old 
friend the Tinker came to visit him, and 
they amused themselves in roaming up 
and down the county, and slaying lions, 
bears, and other wild beasts. But one 
day, the Tinker, thinking to outdo Tom, 
ran ahead of him,and attacked a young 
lion, before Tom could come near enough 
to assist him. The beast suddenly turned 
upon him, seized him by the throat, and 
put an end to his life. ‘Tom was over- 
whelmed with sorrow at the loss of his com- 
panion. He returned home, and endeav- 
ored to cheer himself by giving a feast to 
his friends. On this occasion, it is said, he 
established his fame as a poet by pro- 
nouncing the following notable rhymes : — 


‘“‘ My friends, while I have strength to stand, 
Most manfully I will pursue 
All dangers, till I clear the land 

Of lions, bears, and tigers too 


*? 


Finally, in consideration of his great 
prowess and eminent services, the king 
created him a knight, with the title of Sir 
Thomas Hickathrift, which he bore hon- 
orably to the day of his death. Such is 
the old story of this famous personage ; 
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and although some people have believed 
every word it contains, we shall only give 
our opinion that it is as true now as it 
ever was, 


Gassendi, 


IERRE GASSENDI, one of the most fa- 


mous naturalists and philosophers of 
France, was born at Chantersier, 


January 22, 1592, of poor parents. 


They were, however, wise and virtuous 
people, and, perceiving the extraordinary 
gifts of their son, did every thing in their 
power to promote his education. At the 
age of four years, young Pierre used to 
declaim little sermons of his own compo- 
sition, which were quite interesting. At 
the age of seven, he would steal away 
from his parents, and spend a great 
part of the night in observing the stars. 
This made his friends say he was born an 
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astronomer. At this age, he had a dis. 
pute with some boys, whether it was the 
moon or the clouds that moved so rapidly ; 
to convince them that it was the latter, he 
took them behind a tree, and made them 
take notice that the moon kept its situation 
between the same leaves, while the clouds 
passed on. 

This early disposition to observation 
led his parents to place him under the 
care of the clergyman of the village, who 
gave him the first elements of learning. 
His ardor for study then became extreme ; 
the day was not long enough for him; 
and he often read a great part of the night 
by the light of the lamp that was burning 
in the church of the village, his family 
being too poor to allow him candles for 
his nocturnal studies. He often took only 
four hours’ sleep in the night. At the age 
of ten, he harangued his bishop in Latin, 
who was passing through the village on 
his visitation; and he did this with such 
ease and spirit, that the prelate exclaimed, 
“ That lad will, one day or other, be the 
wonder of his age.” The modest and 
unassuming conduct of Gassendi gave an 
additional charm to his talents. 

In his manners, this remarkable youth 
was in general silent, never ostentatiously 
obtrud'ng upon others either the acute- 
ness of his understanding or the eloquence 
of his conversation. He was never in a 
hurry to give his opinion, before he knew 
that of the persons who were conversing 
with him. When men of learning intro- 
duced themselves to him, he was content 
ed with behaving to them with great civil- 
ity, and was not anxious to surprise them 
into admiration. The entire tendency of 
his studies was to make himself wiser and 
better ; and, to have his intention more 
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constantly before his eyes, he had all his 
| books inscribed with these words — Sapere 
aude; “ Dare to be wise.” 

Such was Gassendi’s reputation, that at 
sixteen he was called to teach rhetoric at 
the seminary of Digne. In 1614, he was 
made professor of theology in the same 
institution; and, two years after, he was 
invited to fill the chair of divinity and 
philosophy at Aix. After passing through 
various promotions, and publishing sev- 
eral works of great merit on philosophical 
subjects, Gassendi went at last to Paris, 
where he gained the friendship of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, and shared the admiration 
of the learned world with the famous 
philosopher Descartes. 

Being appointed a professor of mathe- 
matics in the College Royal of Paris, he 
gave his attention to astronomical sub- 
jects, and greatly increased his reputation. 
Afier a life devoted to science, in which 
his achievements were wonderful, he died 
at Paris, October 14, 1655, aged sixty- 
three years. Distinguished by his vast 
learning, his admirable clearness of mind, 
the diversity of his acquirements, the 
calmness and dignity of his character, 
and the amiableness of his manners, Gas- 
sendi was alike one of the brightest orna- 
ments of his age and of human nature. 


—@———— 
Air. 


IR is a material substance. 


This may 
be easily proved ; for, when a youth 
forces air into a bladder, and closes 
the aperture, it becomes a ball, which, 

though scarcely of any weight, feels hard 

by pressure, and will resist a force equal 
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to the strength of the material by which 
it is contained. The power and elastici- 
ty of air are also exemplified in the air- 
gun ; for, when pressed into such an in- 
strument, and allowed suddenly to escape, 
it will force a bullet through a deal board 
an inch thick. Air, however, is not a 
simple substance ; its elements are oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, and a very small portion of 
carbonic acid. The proportion of weight 
in nine grains of air, is two of oxygen 
and seven of nitrogen. On the lower sur- 
face of the earth, air is more dense than 
on the tops of mountains ; and the higher 
we ascend, the thinner and colder it be- 
comes; so that, if a pistol be fired at a 
great height, the sound it produces is 
scarcely heard. Could we dig to a depth 
of thirty miles below the surface of the 
earth, the air would there have the same , 
density as water; at the depth of forty- 
two miles, it would have that of quick- 
silver; while at the centre it would be a 
solid substance. Like every other sub- 
stance, air has a tendency to gravitate 
towards the earth; and the lower strata, 
being pressed upon by the upper, become 
more compressed. This may be‘ ren- 
dered more plain by supposing the atmos- 
phere, which extends to about forty-five 
miles from the earth, to be a column 
whose weight is one hundred pounds ; in 
that case the base would be pressed upon 
by ninety-nine pounds, the next portion 
by ninety-eight pounds, and so on, until 
we arrive at the top, which would sustain 
no weight at all. 


He who runs a race against time, has 
an antagonist not subject to accidents. 
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Matthew Hopkins. 


BouT 250 years ago, the reality of 
witchcraft was very generally admit- 
ted throughout Europe. The belief 
in the active agency of the Spirit of 

Evil in human affairs, had existed among 
Christians from the earliest period, and 
the legends of saints, their trials and temp- 
tations, in which the devil plays so im- 
portant a part, served to extend and con- 
firm these popular notions. At last, the 
direct agency of diabolical powers, and 
its open manifestation, was assumed, and, 
at the period of which we speak, was held 
to be a point of Christian faith, The 
pious Baxter considered the disbelief of 
witchcraft as equivalent to infidelity ; the 
just and sagacious Sir Matthew Hale ad- 
mitted its reality, and pronounced sen- 
tence against those who were convicted 





of it; and, alas! the pedantic king, 
James I., of England, wrote a book en. 
titled “ Deemonologia, or a Discourse on 
Witchcraft.” 

The purpose of this work was to prove 
the reality of witchcraft, its prevalence 
among mankind, its great enormity, and 
the means of its detection and punish- 
ment. Its effect was to extend the belief 
in witchcraft, and, of course, to multiply 
the apparent instances of its existence, 
The insane fancies of diseased minds, un- 
usual phenomena of nature, and the artful 
machinery of designing malignity, ambi- 
tion, or hypocrisy, were all laid at Satan’s 
door. Of the horrors that followed, his- 
tory furnishes a melancholy account. It 
is supposed that thirty thousand persons 
were executed for witchcraft in England, 
from the year 1500 to 1722. The same 
dreadful delusion prevailed in other parts 
of Europe, and extended in due time to 
this country, and about the year 1692, 
twenty persons were executed in Salem, 
Massachusetts, for the crime of witchcraft. 

During the period in which this fearful 
mania was prevalent in England, Mat- 
thew Hopkins, denominated Witch- Finder 
General, acted a conspicuous part. He 
pretended to be a great critic in special 
marks or signs of witchcraft. Moles, 
warts, scorbutic spots, were, in his eyes, 
teats to suckle imps, and were sufficient 
evidences to bring a victim to the halter. 
He was assisted by one John Stern, a kin- 
dred genius, and in the years 1644, 1645, 
and 1646, they brought a great number of 
poor wretches te the fatal tree. Matthew 
himself hung, in one year, no less than 
sixty reputed witches of his own county 
of Essex. He received twenty shillings 
a head, from the public authorities, for 
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every witch he discovered. The old, the 
ignorant, and the indigent, — such as could 
geither plead their own cause nor hire 
an advocate, — were the miserable vic- 
tims of his credulity, avarice, and spleen. 
When other evidences of guilt were 
wanting, Hopkins adopted the trial by 
water, which had been suggested by King 
James, who remarks that, ‘* as some per- 
gns have renounced their baptism by 
water, so water refuses to receive them.” 
Those accused of diabolical practices, 
therefore, were thrown into a pond. If 
they floated or swam, according to King 
James’s notion, the water refused to re- 
ceive them, and they were therefore guil- 
ty. These were consequently taken out, 
and burntor hanged. If they were inno- 
cent, they sunk, and were only drowned. 
Suspicion was at last turned against 
Hopkins himself, and the ordeal of swim- 
ming was applied in his own case. In 
consequence of this experiment, he was 
convicted and executed as a wizard. An 
allusion to this extraordinary character is 
made in the third canto of Hudibras, who 
says, — 
“Has not the present parliament 
A lodger to the devil sent, 
Fully empowered to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out ? 


And has he not, within a year, 
Hanged threescore of them in one shire?” 


i 


The Great Crater in the Moon. 


ODERN improvements of the telescope 
seem to have given a new impulse 
and interest every where to astro- 
nomical research. We have a re- 
markable description of one of those vast 
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caverns or craters in the moon, from fifty 
to sixty miles in diameter, to which the 
telescope of Lord Rosse has introduced 
the inhabitants of our earth. To this 
crater the name of Tycho has been given, 
and the following highly graphic, though 
somewhat indistinct, account of it is taken 
from Dr. Nichol’s “* Contemplation of the 
Solar System.” 

* Wandering through a district, perhaps 
the most chaotic in the moon, where 
ranges, peaks, round mountains with flat 
tops, are intermingled in apparently in- 
extricable confusion; where there is no 
plain larger than a common field, and 
that rent by fissures and strewn with 
blocks that have fallen from the over- 
hanging precipices; we descry in the hori- 
zon what seems an immense ridge, stretch- 
ing farther than the eye can carry us, and 
reflecting the sun’s rays with dazzling lus- 
tre. On approaching this wall, through a 
country still as toilsome, it appears not so 
steep, but to have an outward sloping, 
which, however rough, is yet practicable 
to the strong of head and firm in knee. 
Ascend, then, O traveller! Averting 
your eyes from the burning sun, and hay- 
ing gained the summit, examine the land- 
scape beyond. Landscape? It is a type 
for the most horrible dream —a thing to 
be thought of only with a shudder. 

‘“‘ We are on the top of a circular preci- 
pice, which seems to have enclosed a 
space fifty-five miles in diameter from all 
the living world forever and ever. Below, 
where the wall casts its shadow, it is black 
as Orcus; no eye can penetrate its utter 
gloom; but where daylight has touched 
the bare chasm, its character is disclosed. 
Giddy it must be to stand on the summit 
of Mont Blanc, or the Jungfrau, or Tene- 
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riffe , bit suppose Jacques Balmat, when 
he set the first foot on that loftiest Alpine 
peak, had found on the other side, not the 
natural mountain he had ascended, but 
one unbroken precipice thirteen thousand 
feet deep, below which a few terraces 
disturbed the uniformity, and at some ten 
miles distant from its base, a chasm deep- 
er, from where he looked, by two thou- 
sand feet, than Mont Blanc is elevated 
above the level of the sea— would even 
the stout Swiss have brought home his 
senses ? or rather would he have returned 
at all, and not lain there to this hour 
fascinated as by ten thousand rattle- 
snakes | 

** But onwards and to the bottom of this 
mysterious place! No foot of man can 
take us there, so that we must borrow a 
wing from the condor. Off, then — down, 
down, and arrive! It is indeed a terrible 
place! ‘There are mountains in it, espe- 
cially a central one, foyr thousand feet 
high, and five or six concentric ridges of 
nearly the same height encircling the 
chasm ; but the eye can rest on nothing 
except that impassable wall, without 
breach, only with a few pinnacles on its 
top, towering seventeen thousand feet 
aloft on every side, at the short distance 
of twenty-seven miles, and baffling our 
escape into the larger world. Nothing 
here but the scorching sun and burning 
sky; no rain ever refreshes: it, no cloud 
ever shelters it; only benign night with 
its stars, and the mild face of the earth. 
But we tarry no longer ; so off again, and 
rest for a moment on the top of the high- 
est pinnacle. Look around now, and 
away from Tycho. What a scene! 
Those round hills with flat tops are cra- 
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ters, and the whole visible surface is 
studded with them; all of less diameter 
than Tycho, but probably as deep, 

** Look yet farther. Whatare those daz- 
zling beams, like liquid silver, passing in 
countless multitudes away from us, along 
the whole surface of the moon? Favor- 
ites they are of the sun ; for he illumines 
them more than all else besides, and as- 
similates them to his burning glory. And 
see! they go on every side from Tycho. 
In his very centre, overspreading the very 
chasm we have left, there is, now that the 
sun has farther ascended, a plain of bril- 
liant light; and, outside the wall, at this 
place, at least, a large space of similar 
splendor from which these rays depart. 
What they are, we know not, but they 
spread over, at least, one third of the 
moon’s whole surface. And so this chasm, 
which, in first rashness, we termed a hid- 
eous dream, is bound indissolubly to that 
orb, on which, when the heart is pained, 
one longs to look and be consoled, and 
through her to the beneficent univeise.” 
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Daguerreoty pe. 


y this process, portraits, views, and 
other objects, are taken with the strict 
est accuracy, it being, in fact, a re- 
flection from the objects themselves, 

when illuminated by a strong solar light. 
To effect this, a sheet of copper, plated 
with silver, is made bright, and placed in 
a well-closed box, where it is exposed to 
the vapor of iodine, till it becomes of a 
slightly yellow color; the plate is then 
withdrawn, and placed in another bex 
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and carefully preserved from the action 
of light, till the proposed object is to be 
represented. When that time has arrived, 
the plate is placed in a sort of camera, 
with the lens exactly oppesite the object. 
Upon the light being admitted, the object 
is, in a few seconds, faintly delineated on 
the plate ; to bring the subject out strong- 
ly, the plate is acted upon in another box 
by the vapor of mercury. After. this 
process, the plate is first washed with the 
hyposulphate of soda, then with warm 
water; this being done, the picture is 
clear, and unalterable by the further ac- 


tion of light. 
—— 


Paper. 

HE manufacture of paper, which was 

’ formerly very simple, has latterly be- 
come an operation employing a great 
amount of capital, and affording oc- 
cupation and the means of living to many 
thousands of men, women, and children. 
When the rags arrive at the paper-mill, 
they are first sorted, to remove buttons 
and all extraneous substances, and to beat 
out as much of the dust and dirt as pos- 
sible ; they are then boiled in a strong al- 
kaline solution, to remove the grease ; 
after which they are taken to the rag- 
engine, where they are exposed to the 
action of a roller driven by considerable 
power, a stream of water passing through 
them until it runs clear. ‘This operation 
reduces them to something like tow; in 
this state they are bleached, which process 
is effected in various ways, chlorine be- 
ing the bleaching agent in all of them. 
The stuff is next beaten to a fine pulp, 
and then it is ready for the “* machine,” on 
which it is made into paper. 





It passes, | 


first, over an endless wire gauze, and then 
along a felt, through a series of rollers 
which press out the moisture ; and, on 
machines of te most improved construc- 
tion, it is sized, dried over cylinders filled 
with steam, and even cut into sheets; it 
is afterwards sorted by women, who throw 
out the defective sheets. ‘The whole pa- 
per is then pressed, counted into quires, 
tied up in reams, and thus it becomes 
ready for the market. 
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Sago 

s obtained from a tree of the palm kind, 
growing in the East. The tree being 
felled, it is split lengthwise, and the 
pith, with which it abounds, is dried, 
and reduced to a powder, resembling 
meal. This powder is placed in a large 
sieve, and the finer particles passed 
through with water ; it is afterwards made 
into a paste, dried, and rendered fit for use. 





Potash. 


uls substance is inherent in vegetables, 

from which it is obtained by burning 

them, lixiviating their ashes, and af- 

terwards concentrating the lixivium 
which contains the alkali, by boiling it, 
and leaving it to crystallize. In North 
America, where the forests are of great 
extent, the timber is burnt into a crude 
potash, called black salts, which is af- 
terwards purified into pot or pearl ashes. 
The beech, the maple, the locust-tree, 
and every specivs of hard wood, will 
serve to form a pile of logs, from the 
ashes of which the black salts may be 
extracted. | 
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Sport-ing on the vil- lage green, The pret-ty English girl 
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be - side her cot-tage neat, Knitting on the gar-den seat. 
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Now within her humble door, Hard she labors all the week, 
Sweeping clean the kitchen floor, With sparkling eye and rosy cheek. 
Where, upon the walls so white, 
Hang her coppers polished bright. And on Sunday Mary goes 

Neatly dressed in decent clothes, 
Mary never idly sits; Says her prayers, — a constant rule, 
She either sews, or spins, or knits; And hastens to the Sunday school. 








